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ASSESSING PARENT EOUCATfON PROSRAM •. 
RELEVANCE TO CHANGING FAMILY STRUCTURES 



BACKGROUND 



A. Irltroduction : \ ' . ' 

Are j^rent tduMtlo sarvlcas which are raltvant 

to changes ©eeurrlng In the structurt of famtlles? Noticeable Increases 
In the diversity of family structures Is one of the v€ry pronounced toclal 
changes taking place 1n the United States today. Traditional ly* Ideal 
family has been perceived as an Intact^ two-parent unit: with two children^ 
one girl and one boy. Within this structurei the father worked outside the 
home white the mother wbrked at home and had major /esponslbllltles for- 



isehold and pirentlng duties. As a resultj most parent education programs 
(PEPs). were 1n1t1alt>s. developed to serve this type of family with' mothers 
being the desired target audience. Given the rapid emergence of "new" 
family structures i there was a Concern on the part of this project about 
the extent to which parent education programs are serving these families. 

The functioning of families is Influenced by their physical ^ soclaU 
and psycholoalcal environments. These environments form what has been the 
ecological seiting within which famnies function* An ecological approach 
to, studying how families operate can provide better Insights regarding the 
complexity of fssueSs conceV^nSj and problemi that impact upon them. Each 
of these environments and Its various subcomponents has a different effect 
on individual family member behavior as well as the unit as a whole. 

In many cases, the Inability to understand and then cope within these 
environments so as to positively impact upon; all members has led to family 
"breakdowns." ^he resulting outcome has caused a splintering of the 



"traditional" family and the^gfowth lof different fartily strUcturesV^ .Jn\ 
the literature^ these structures include single-never rtlarrieds remarrieds 
single-divorced, aeparateds a"nd "common law" parent families to name a /ew. 

At the national , state and locaT levels, there is a wealth of material: 
services, and programs being made available to parents and those ^who work 
wi t'h parents. One of the more cbninon types of efforts available Is parent 
education programs* These efforts appear to be based on the premise that , 
parents need f more informatlont more awareness, more understanding , more ^ 
support, and more skills with respect to rearing their children* 

Parent education programs (PEPs) are complex phenomenons that have ' 
grown significantly in the past f i f teenyearis^ As a result, they (1) have 
a variety of formats, (2) serve a range of cj^ents, (3) are more effective 
in some forms than in others, ( 4) are offered by ^ variety of providers, 
and (5) have various periods of duration and levels of intensity. Given 
these charatteristlcss It has become difficult to assess the general 
effectiveness of PEPs and, more especially, their relevance to parents in 
changing family structures* 

CI early, parenting and/or *ch1ld rearing tod^y are different and more 
difficult pj^ocesses \from what they were twenty years ago. Further, major 
responsibility for parenting^^^n no longer be considered solely as '*mothkr's 
work*" Not only 1s cooperation:anrl^Ils1stano€ fr^m fathers desired and 
needed 5 but support from other Individuals and ag^cies^-ll'so are considered 
impor€a^ to effective parenting arid family functioning. Such support is 
far more useful if parenting ones can be helped to realize that (1) many 
of the things they do are good, (2) help is avalTable when needed, (3) they 
often have to take the initiative in seeking out such assistance, and 



thay understanq how help or support can help build their strengths as pareats 
rather than take over or take away from their roles* * 
- ' . Mere ty becoming and/or being a parent does not automatlcany confer ; 
Upon sueh^indlvlduals the knowledge, skllTs and understandings necessary for 
effectively carrying out child rearing responsiblltles. The ^6ap1d and • , 
constantly changing nature of our society and the-^tresses resulting there 
fram, make the parenting role both complex and .difficuTt, 'Not only do these 
friate prbblems for the parent as a parent, but also for the parent as an 
individual and those seeking to provide them with services. ; 

For many yfars, it was thought that pa^rents only needed basic knowledge 
about bow to (l)^are for chlldl^en's health/nutritional needSt (2) ensure 
that they had an appropriate set of social skillSs and. (3) establish a , 
framework for their mtfral arid religious development, Bu^ the complexities . 
and pressyres astociated vflth^ growing upi today call for additional knowledge 
and skills which exceed these ^basics, The extent to whicft parent education 
programs are providing different family structurts with expanded services was 
/not clear. Certainly, PEP reVevrfncei \t& a large, degree, ^as to hinge on 
whethter services are made available to deal with the Issues of different 
ty|3iis of families and, how effftctively this Is being ^done. ' 

Typically, PEPs were planned and implemented^ to serve the traditional 
famiTy structure (i.e,. Intact, two parents). Failure to Include broader 
services and support to famlTies .with other structures, might be a contrib- 
uting factor to what is perceived as the growing irrelevance of PEPs^ 
Experts and researchers alike including Li 1 lie and Trohanis^ (197^); Aaronson 
(1975); Gordon (1977)j Carnegie Council on Children (1977>; Bahlberg and, 
Vander Ven (1977); Comer ( 1.978) r Stevens (1978); Saf nan and Ledesma (1978); 



Gi'lman and ■•Meers ( 1979); Fantini and'Russo (1.980) ; Bi^ocher .(1980)1 Wei kfrt - 
(1980)i aVid Fine (1980) support the premlsa that parent education programs ' 
heed to be relevant and responslvi to the needs of parents or families, ^ 
This would seem to be especial ly t^?^^is,^S^^ th charfging structures • 

The generftl consensus among thisa a|cpet"ts, reie and practitioners 

Is that such^ efforts rnust^BQl Id upon the strengths of parents and families* 
ratheT than using a deficit model approach n'n pirovldlng for thai f needsv 

^ -9 ■ , = ' ■ ' . ... 

Eveh so, it appears that there is a dearth of Infomtatlon regarding the 
extent to which PEPs provide offerings that are relevant td thanging family 
structuras. As a result, more Information was sought to help datarmlne how 
relevant PEPs were Regarding these families, this study focused upon exam* 
ining the relevance of such programs as Indl cited by the parenting issues 
.dealt with, the topic focus of -parenting activities, .their salienf charac- 
terfstlcs and descriptions of the cl tents "^Sarvfid, 
B. Purpose , , ' " " , 

• The problem this study examined was the relevancy of , activities offered 
by .parent" f^ucati on programi^ln a six-state region (Arkansas, Louisiana, 
Mistlsslppi, New Mexico,' Oklahoma, Ind Texas) to family structures, especially 
those which differed from the normal or traditional setting. As* guide for 
the ^research, five ba^slc questions were posed: 

1. What are the family type, employment pattern, racial group * 
^ and Income level- characteristics of participants served , by 

parent education programa Irf the region? in each state? 
by types of sponsoring organizations? 

2. To what extent ar^planned parent education program activ^i ties 
related to various types of fam1l^\es in the region? in each- 
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state? by types , of sponsori'ng organizations? ^ • 
\ To what extent are planned pai4ant education activities ^ 
^ adfllnessing $ pec il^lG^p wren t education topHcs in the region?^ 
in each^state? by types of sponsorinj drg^nizations? 
4^ -What are the characteristics of parent education programs In^ 
. the region? in each state? by types of sponsoring oVgani- 
.% nations? ; - 

To what extent are the activities and jcharacteri sties- of ' 
parent educatiHjn prograins relevant to families ^with different 
structures in the region? in each state?^ by types of. 
'Sponforing organizations? ' 
Methods \ ^ 

A suryi^^^s condu^ to 'gather informatio^^from parent education 
pr^rams in a. six-state region* Respondents generally were program directors 

r & : - _ ■ " ' ■ - ' ■ ' 'i . 

and/or the person%e'signated t^ fill out this questibnnaire. Participants 
.were identified from $everal sources including: (1) a list of previously J 
identified PEPs during the project's material development^ researchs and' 
technical assistartce^ activities^ (2) a 1978 directory of PEPspublfshed by 
the RtSion^VI U. S* Office of Education (Dallas)^ (3) a list of Parent 
Effectiveness Training programs in the region^ and (4) listings of PEPs in 




K^: . sttfte agency directories. Although programs were not randomly selected, an 



^« - aftempt was made to ensure that those selected were Inclusive of private^ 
clftjrcht school 5 comnunity, citys county , state and federal programs. The 



.^)^sic criterion used to select the participating programs was that they 
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A questionnaire'' was developed 5 pretested, revise^ and then maljed 

5 



to 547 parent iducatlon programs who' mst basic "cfitarlon* Mail and tile- 
phone follOH/-upt wtre\Gonductid. Reiponies were recslved from 279 or 43il% 
of the-pragrams. Uport a preliminary exami nation of tht returned ifistruments 
seventy {70) were blank or marked "ritufn to sender^" Thus, of the 577 
programs located, 209 or 3&«3% of: the; r^urned questionnaires were usable 
and provided the data base for this report. 

Four major sections characttrizid the questionnaifi. Part I, Famny 
Structure, asked respondents to use a five-point scale and describe the 
extent to which their planntd program activities dealt with issues relatid 
to the various family types listed. Part II, Topics in Parent Education , 
requested respondents to .use the same scale and describe the extent to whdch 
their planned program activities dealt with a range of listed topics* Part 
111,^ Program Description , asked respondents to describe aspects of their 
programs using seventeen (T?) items. Part IV, Participant Description ,." 
requested that respondents provide demographic informtion about the clients 
they serve using four main variablesr (1) family type, (2) Employment ^ 
pattern, (3) racial group, and (4) income level. 

The scales for responses were similar for Parts I and II, In/eacht^ 
part, respondents were asked to indicate their answer by choking one of 
the possibilities on a five-point scale. The scale's range included: 
\ (low) 0 ^ not a planned program activity, never dealt with 

\1 ^ unplanned activity; dealt with informally if it 
^ comes up ^ . • 

*2 " unplanned, ongoing self-help groups " 
3 - planned activity for one time only 
jh) 4 ^ planned, ■series of activities 



In 'Part III i the 'main rtsponie choicis wire Yes or No« Por PafAlVi 
respOTdents chosi from a" scale (^^ 90, 80, 70, go^ 50, 40r 30V gn,^^^^^!^ 
1) to estlp^tt the percent of clltnts, served In itch dimogfaphic ^giggory'' 

FINDINGS - •\' V -r^ ■ ; T ■ ' ^ ''.-^•■V' ^ 

A sunmary of the questlonhaire data analysis results is presented by 
Parts. Withth the presentation of rtsults for ttch part, the diScyision 
win focus upon findings from the reglon as'a whole. Whreft st^*® or 
sponsoring organization findings differ noticeably, a brief dlss^^ilon o'^ 
such differences also Is included. | .' 

A. Part I - Family Structure Issues 

The ten togyranked family types whose issues art most comrHJhly tddres^gd 
by PEPs in tfie region Is shown In Table 1, Of these, "Parents pris^^^^^' 
age Chi ldren'V(x* 2.97), "Parent school -age children'' (x ^ 2,gg)^ and 
"iiorking mothers" (x" * 2.30)' were the family types with the higH^St mean " 
scores. More of the PEPs planned long range activities for issi^®* of thest 
families than any other family types. The least amount of pep activities 
tnot shown in Table 1) were planned for iss^s^ dealing with ''Si''? le father, 
with custody" ( x ^ 1.18), "Surrogate parent" (x « 1.04) and "sifigit father, 
without custody" (x " 1.00) families. 

As Table ^1 further indicates, the ranking patterns of f ami ly ' types whose 
1ssuas»ar^e most c&niwnly addrisstd by parsnt iducatlon P'^ograms ^1 thin each ^ 
state and by sponsoring organizations, vary somewhat ffow the rs9"!onai 
rankings.' Only the rankings of Texas and public school sponsored pareni^ 
education programs ^^ire closest in order to the region's ranking^, since 
most parent education efforts began at the preschool level , j-gsults appear 
to indicate that issues relating to family types with children that ag^ 



TABU COHPARISON OF W"TEIj ilED* FAMILY lypES WHOSE ISSUES ARE .. 
. HOST COH«)f(LY ADDRESSED .fiy PAR^^^ ^ 



IS 



Parents of preichool-aga children 
Parents of school -age childran 

■ . * 

Working liiQthers *| 
Fanijliis With both parents 
First" ttiife Pirents; 

,i 



Single mothers 
Pareirts of adolescfents 
Divorced Vrents 
Separated parents 
senage parents , 



Extended faiiiilies (e.g., live-In 
grandmother), 

Foster parints 

Stepparents 



Region 



2 

3^ 
4 . 
5 

6,, 
,7 
8 

\^ 
10 



10 
1 
9 



Bvlta 



5 
6 

9 
3 
? 



10 
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i 
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6 



NM OK U 



I 



10 



1.0 



7 
9 

10 



5. S, 



; 2 

3 

J 

s 

,9 
6 
? 

10 



See. S. 



|y Sponsorjn p Qraafilzaijoni 



3 
2 
4 
8 
5 



10 



■10 



Pvt. P-NIPub. N-PINA-Loc. 



6 

1 

9 

10 



4 

'I 
3 

J 
5 
7 

10 



3 
9 
5 

I 

7 
10 



%nk ordered by mean jesporise scores. ^ * 
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Other Religious Orpnliatlori; Pvt. P-H - Private, Profit-Making Group; Pub. N-P,- Public, Non-ProfIt Group; NA-Loc, - 
No Association, Jtrictly Local Organlzitlon. , • ' X ^'^^ 



axB still, prtValient 1n programs. 

Thi prestnce of parent education in public schools is shown by 
results which found that Issues of school -age children's families were, 
second ranked among those commonly dealt with by PEPS. Families with 
working irothers, whnch often have assumed to be, more common among certain 
income and minority groups, is an emerging type of family structure. From 
the results , it appears -that PEP« are planning actlyitiis for this family , 
type whose growth mainly stems from an Incpfasing number of mothers needTng 
and/or desiring to return to the work force. '! 

Examination of the results concerning types of, famf lies 'whose issues 
art most conmonly addressed by PEPs In the region, appears tor indicate that 
most are. not providing activities relevant to changing family structures. 
Neither single, parent (especial ly fathers), divorced parent, separa^^ , 
parent, foster parent, step-parent, nor adoptive parent families are among 
the highest ranked types for which PIPs more^often plan activities. In 
addition, these family types appear^to be low priority, based upon the 
rankings for most PEPs in each state and within the various types of 
sponsoring organizations. 

B. Part II - Topic Focus " ' ' 

As a second ineasure of PEP relevance to changing family striPttures, 
data results were analyzed to determine what topics most PEP activities 
focused upon. Findings shown in Table 2 indicate the ten top-ranked topics 
of focus for PEP activities in the region, each state and each type of 
sponsoring organization. "Discipline in general" (x * 3.286) and "Com- 
munication skills" (x a 3.285) were the topic focus of most PEP activities. 
These were followed closely by "Self-concept and personality of children" 
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TEfi TOP-RANKED* TOPICS WHICff ARE THE FOCUS 
ENT EDUCATION PROGRAM ACTIVITIES 



' r ' TOPICS 


Region 


By States 

■ - ■■ ...-B.^T^. 1 ■ ■- 




Bys 


ponsoring Organizations 






AR 


LA 


MS 


m 


OK 


TK 


Pub. S. 


Soc; S, 


Church 


PvtrP'M 


Pub. M 


NA-Loc. 


Discipline in ganeril 


1 


3 


2 


3 




2 


1 


2 


3' 


3 


2 , 


1 


3 
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^Comnunication skills ' 


^ 2 


1 


1 


1 


1 


3 


3 


1 


4 


1 


,1, 


5 


1 


i 

.jelf-concapt and 'personality of children, 


, 3 


I 


il 


6 


2 


1 


4 


5' 


2 


2 


'■ 4 


t 


2 . 


Behavior managamint 


*4 


§ 


4 


4 


4 


6 


I 


4 


1 . 


4 


3 


3 


4 


Parerftkhlld home 'jctlvl ties 


5 


. 4 


3 


1 


5 


4 


B 


3 

t 


i 


'E ■ 


7 


4 


5 


Intellectuar developnient • ' 


6 • 


7 


7 


5 


9 


8 


6 


6 


ft 


6 


10 ; 


7 


7 ' 


■ ■ ■ t ' 

Peer influince on children 


J 


8 


5 




J 


? 


h 




10 


8 


i , 


9 


'6 


Sibling (children in family) rivalry 


8 


10 


6 




6 


6 


10 




7 


7 


6 


10 ' 


8, 


Nutrition and foods 


9' 


6 


8 


8 




10 


8 


a 


8 
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Routine health care " 1 - 


ID 

] 




n 
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■7 
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Wife/husband e^l^cts' 




10 




8 


9 








9 


8 
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Children's liar/ng disabilities ^ 








9 








10 












Sexual ^role identification 




9 
















■10 






10 


Home managenint 
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10 


10 












9 


i 





*Ranl( ordered by mean response scores. 
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Church ^r 
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(x = 3'.19) and "Behavior management" (x = 3.18). The three topics least 
focused upon were "Family planning" (x = 1.31), "Family advocacy" (x= 1.28) 
and "Bilingual education" (x - .80). 

Tr^dltlonallys discipline has been of coj^ern to parents and school 
staff. Evidence that discipline is still a concern can be seen in the 
results. ■"Conmunlcaiion skills" was the highest ranked topic focus in 
three of the six sponsoring organizations and three of the six states. This 
. appears to, indicate a concern about more effective parent, childt parent- 
^parent, and parent-program or school staff communications, 

'•Plirent-chnd home activities" was the highest ranked topic of focus by 
Mississippi PEPs. Rpults were not clear as to why the topic ranked so 
high in this staXe.^ "Family planning" and "Family advocacy" were least 
focu£ed^^ upon 'topics. This varied somewhat by sponsoring organizations and 
by state. "Family planning," which among other things deals with birth 
control, Is mostly unplanned or never dealt with as a topic. This is an 
interesting finding^ especially since a majority of the PEP clients are low 
income parents.^ Perhaps it reflects what'may be a growing trend towar*d this 
being a less desirable intervention strategy for low jnqdme families, 

"Family^ advocacy 5 " which 1s. often related to participation in political 
matters, does not appear to.be a topic of PEP focus. There seems to be more 
focus on strengthening the. family as a unit and less on members indivldualV 
as they move out of the "family circle" and Into society, Jn addition, 
perhaps well-trained parent advocates may be viewed as a "threat" t/o 
PEPs, thus, are not found to be topics of focus in their act1v1 t1es\ Whi le 
the results are unciear in this study concerning these matters, the Issues 
are not new. ' 
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The rankings of topics focused upon by PEPs regionaJly, by state and 
by^ funding organizations vary noticeably and do not Indicate the extent to 
which they are relevant to families whose structures are changing* The 
highest ranked topics could relate to any family type* Thus topic-wise, 
PEPs appear to be addressing the nfeeds of all families^ but not specifically 
those with changing structures, 
C. Part III - PEP Characteristics 

Data were collected regarding 17 different PEP characteristics. Tabl^ 
3 presents a ranking of compared d€ta results for the region as a whole, by 
statSt and by type of sponsoring organization* For characteristicSs a yes- 
no response format was used. Response percfentages were^calculated for these 
data. Mean .scores ^ere calculated for results in characterjistics. 

1* In terms of organizational structure . Table 3, Item 1 indicates 
that region-wldti 129 (61.71) of the 209 PEPs" were found to be associated 
with some larger organizationf ^Almost one-third, 60 (28.7%), were inde- 
pendent of any organization while' the fewest PEPs, 32^(15.3%), were reported 
as being within grass roots' organizations with little bureau*^tt€ structure. 
These patterns remain virtuaTly constant when examined by state and by type 
of sponsoring organization. Sltght variation can be seen in PEPs which are 
private, profit-making group associated or nofi-associated, s"trictly local 
organ1i|ti on -programs, ^' 

In that most PEPs are associated v^lth some larger organizational struc- 
ture, it would appear that they may be part of a comprehensive approach to 
providing family services. Though findings are not explicitly clear 
regarding this. It is apparent that the program organizational levefs at f 
which PEPs are found seem^. to be ^.^panding* Such expansion could mean that 
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CHARACTERISTICI 



1. QRi^ilATIOHAL STRUCTURE 

, Progriia wltliin f Idrger Qrginiiitian 
i Indipendint pragrM) , 
. Grass mU orgii^iljQn 

2. FUNDiNC 

. Mostly fidirii 
, Ucii CQiBunily-bisid 
. SUte 
. Othtr 

, HoiUy dipindfnt upqh dltnt ^Hi 
> HQstly dipindtnt upon donstlons 

3. TOQMtl ACTIViTllS 

. FUnnid iBieilngi on ipielfic ioplci 
. Oni'tQ^one Utmin pinnts ind itiff ^ 
. Ri|ulir leitliigi utlh thanglni topics 
. Perfodlcjef tings with changing topics 

4. IfAFF^ TRAITS 

, mi are prsfeiiloniri in child dtviloptiinti 
isclaj soriii piychfliBg^, iducitiqn itc. / 
. HQit hiva Histir's or Ph.D. Ofgrtts 
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. Other 
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a wider range of families might be receiving parenting services thus 
Increasing the potential for more relevance to those whose structures 
are changing, 

2*^ Funding sources . Mostly federal funds was the top-ranked source 
of support for PEPs as reported by 86 (41.1%). of the 209 respondents. The 
second ranked sources of support for PEPs in the region as a whole were 
locals cttmmuni ty- based and state funds* each based on indications from 66 
or (31.5%) of the respondents* Somewhat lower ranked were client fees 
(21 ,4%, n - 44^ and donations (12.4%, n ^ 25) as sources that PEPs depend 
upon for funds* These patterns tend to vary when fxamining the by state 
rankings in Table 3* Item 2, Variation Is even more, noticeable in the 
types of sponsoring organization rankings. Reasons for these ranking 
differences appear ^to be obvious concerning church-sponsored and private 
profit-making PEPs who reported depending mostly on client fees for funding. 
However* in the case where Louisiana and Oklahoma PEPs ranked local com- 
munity-based funds as the source for most of their funds, the reasons were 
not as apparent. 

Overalls donations were reported to be the lowest ranked source of 
funds for PEPs regionally, by state and by sponsoring organization. Results 
concerning sources of funds for PEPs tend to be indicative of the organi- 
zational structure within which each PEP 1s located. Thus, It appears that 
while most PEP funding generally stems from federal, state and local /com- ^ 
munity based sources, this may vary according to the type of sponsoring 
organization and/or the pecularitles of a state. These findings offered 
no particular insight to the , relevance of PEPs to changing family structures 



3. Program Activities . Results (See Table 3^ Item 3) Indicate that 

— ^ 

"PUnned series of class meetings c<5vering specific topics" was top-ranked 
as being most descriptive of activities in 126 (60,3%) of the 209 PEPs 1n 
thi region^ Activities which "Occur on a one-to-one basis" reported by 
100 (47.8%/ and those described as "Regularly scheduled meetings with 
changing topics" reported by 88 (42.1%) PEPs were ranked secondhand third, 
respectively, the ^type of activity least descriptive of those offered was 
"Periodic (4-^6 times per year) meetings with changing topics" ars reported 
by 50 (23.9%) PEPs. The total percentages andnumber of respondents do 
not equal 100% and 209, rispecti vely, for these results because more than 
one item was checked in many cases. \ , 

When examining results by state and type of spbnsoring organizations, 
the regional patterns tend to vary slightly. A total of 44 (62.9%) of the 
soc^l service agency PEPs and 17 (63,0%,) of the non-associ&ted strictly 
local PEPs reported that "Occurs on a one-to-one basis between parent and 
staff" was top-ranked as being most descriptive of their activities. This 
appears to reflect a more individualized client ap^proach for PEPs in these 
organizations. In Mississippi, "Regular meetings with changing topic^\ 
was reported by 15 (62,5%) PEPs as the top-ranked program activity. Results 

do not indicate what the reasons might be for these variations*^-^ ^ 

r 

\ In general^ it appears that most PEPs offer activities wttictt%are 

h 

planned and sequenced according to topics. Further/ since "Happens on a 
one-to-one basis"^ was the second ranked PEP activity, this seems-^^ indicate 
that there is more of an attempt by PEPs to make their offerings relevant 
to the individual needs of c\^nts served. Top^-specific, planned in 
a series, and individualization appear to be the more prominent charac-' ^ 



teristics for the kinds of PEP activities offered. Activities of this kind 
would appear to be relevant to families whose structures have changed and 

those which are more traditional* The extent to which these characteristics, 

... .... . . . ^ 

make PEPs more relevant to the families whosi structures are changing 1s 
not clear from the data. 

4^-^ Staffing Traits . Results in Table 3, Item 4 show that 141 (67.5%) 
of the 209 respondents in the region described most of their PEP instructors 
or group leaders as ''Professionals 1n .child development, social work, 
vpsychologys education, etc," The second ranked descriptor of most PEP 
staff was those having "Masters or Ph.D. Degrees" as indicated by 97 (46,1%) 
of respondents in the region.— The lowest ranked descriptor of PEP staff 
was "Trained nurses" which described the majority of staff in only 10 (4.8%) 
of the 209 programs. 

Exceptions to these general patterns were found in Mississippi, where' 
"Having Masters or Ph,D, Degrees" was reported as most descriptive of PEP 
staff by 16 (66,7%) of the 24 respondents. Church sponsored PEPs varied 
slightly from regional findings In that their second best descriptor of 
most staff was "Trained laypersons" as reported by 15 (41.71) of the 36 who 
responded » 

When queijled as to whether most staff were part-time or full tline, 95 
(45.91) of the 209 PEPs region-wide indicated that they were full -time. 
Only 52 (24.9%) stated that most staff were part-time. The pattern of 
most staff being full-time in the program was generally true in each state 
and type of sponsoring organization. Exceptions were Louisiana, where 12 
(38.7%) of the 31 PEPs reported most of their staff were part-time with 
only 7 (22.61) indicating most were full-time. In addition, 19 (52.8%) of 

' ' 16 ; 



We 36 church PEPs had mostly part-time staff as did 16 (39.5%) of 43 
private^ profit-making PEPs. For non-associated, strictly local PEPs, 
10 {37%) of the 27 were staffed with mostly full-time persons while 10 
(371) others had mostly part-time staff. 

Overalls most PEP staff appear to be wel 1-qua] ified in areas that 
activities are offered and, general ly, are mostly employed on a full-time 
basis. These findings do not appear to h«ve any discernable bearing op the 
relevance of PEPs to different kinds of famlJLy structures. 

5. Evaluation , Findings in Table 3, Item 5 ^how that 152 (72.7%) of 
the 209 PEPs region-wide^lndlcated "Informal evaluation at the end of a 
course" was the most Cormon form of assessment utilized. This pattern held 
true In each state and in most of the sponsoring orgftllzations. The lone 
exception was private profi t-makilig sponsored PEPs wf1^^fe(72. 1%) of 43 
respondents Indicating that "Filling out a standard form a^the^iend of a 
courke" best described the most cormion type of assessment. The rankings 
of other kinds of PEP evaluatffti activities varied somewhat by state and 
by sponsoring organization. 

Lowest ranked among the types of PEP evaluation region=wide was 
"Written follow-up evaluation usually several weeks after a course ends" 
as Indicated by only 34 (16.3%) of the 209 respondents. This low ranking 
held true in all states except Mississippi and all sponsoring organizations. 
It would appear that PEPs, generally, do not know what impact course' ex- 
periences have upon parents once they complete program courses or activities 
The lack of such data seems to leave a void with respect to determining 
how effective and relevant PEPs are actually. 

Results indicate that 107 (51,21) of the 209 PEPs region-wide 
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riporAed their staffs as not being trained in evaluation methods, 118 
(56.5%)^^^ r^ they do not have time for program evaluation, and 

104 (49. 8%)v indicated that there is no money for evaluation. However^ 90 

\ 

(43.1%) of thfexPEPs in the region indicate that their funding source 
\ requires some form of evaluation. Overall, 1t^ appears that conducting 
PfP evaluation activities is complicated by three factors:- (1) no time, 
(2) "^fio money, and (3) l^ck of enough trained staff. For there to be clearer 
evidene^ of PEP relevance^Nto families whose structures are changing, more 
aval uatioh^of their outcomes^nd impact is needed. These findings appear 
to indicate that PEPs are not canducting the kinds of assessment activities 
which could better determine how relevant they are to changing fami ly. struc- 
tures. 

6, Reasons forxClass Enrollment . \Respondents were asked to indicate 
the reasons why cl 1entS\ enrol If d in pareni. education courses. The reason 
ranked highest region-wide by T44^j68.9%) oKthe 209 PEPs was "Self-conscious 
decision to be better>parente . " 'Closely rankecl as second^by 141 (67.5%) PEPS 
vyas "Experiencing minof problems at h^me," Thirk highest ranked by 138 
(66%hof the PEPs was -^General Interest 1n the toprc being covered." Also 
ranked high as enrollment reasons by more than one-ha\f the PEPs region-wide 
were "Major crisis at home" (52,6%, ^n= 110) and "Schoo\ related issues" 
(50,71, n = 106), J \ j/ 

From these results, it appears that tpore parents want ha become better 
In theih roles and will avail themselves of\ such.^opportunl t1ek in PEPs, 
This seems to be a move away from the trend 6^ parents keeping \he1r child 
rearing problems within the family unit itselAor only revealing them to a 



few close associates. Instead^ It would appear \that parents 



^,aching 



but for assistance in areas they heretofore considered W be "taW^*" If 
. parents are enrollirig in courses according to the number of reasons indi- 
cateds perhaps PEPs are providing relevant opportunities for parents y^hose 
structures are changing, . . 

7, Reasons for Course Drop-Qut , Results show that ^egion^wi^^ "Lack 
of time" (x = 2.79, n ^ 161)"and "Competing family obligations" (7 ^ 2.75* 
n - 163) ranked first and second, respectively, as the reSsons par^^ts most 

often drop out of">£^courses ! Three other reasons for Parent droP'^oytj * 

J 

which tended to cluster as a group, were .^'Lack.of support from otli^*^ 
partner" (x" ^ 2.57, n - 158), "Changes in work schedule" (7 ^ 2,g5* ri ^ 161 ) 
and "Loss of interest" (x - 2,55, n - 160). Lowest ranked as reason^ fQf 
parents dropping out of courses were "Materials not being sophisticated 
enough for participants" (x ^ 1.72, n - 156) and "Materials not be^^g in 
the langyage of participants" (x ^ 1,68, n - 158)- Rankings by stat^ ^^d 
sponsoring organization vary somewhat from regional results, 'Mq cl^^p 
reasons for this emerged from the findings. Five Important reason^ fgr 
parents dropping out of PEP courses are apparent from the findings* These 
reasons appear to be indicative of Increased demands upon Parents' ^1me by 
their jobs as well as their families. In terms of when courses ar^ Offered, 
these seem to be important factors for PEPs to consider. Perhaps ^^Mrses 
offered at more flexible times and more convenient- 1 ocati^ns my h^^ft reduce 
course drop-outs ?Vjhese, of course, have staff time and budget impl Ications 
for PEPs-. V . ^ > . 

Lack of sppuse or partnfer support and participant loSS of in*^'^^st are 
drop out reasons. \^h1ch appear to have implications for the content °f pEP 
courses. Helping participants to deal with spouse or partner ndn-SUBport 



nili^^#^^fl^1 for reducing drop-Quts. In addition^ closing what appears 
.4^^^ offered and participant interests could help 



^^^f ncrtti^e th6 "holding'* power of PEP courses. . These would seem to be two 
^ ^iL^'^lnipor^ant corisiderationt regarding PEP relevance.^ Attracting eiirol lees,-^ 
^'"v ■fcr/e^ufses and maintaining their participation once enroljid Sire critical 
asp^tl for hel|i1ng to ensure PEP success. They are explicit measures upon 
; wh^^^the relevance of PEPs can be assessed, 

."^^.-^ Other Characteristics / Morw^^n one-half of the region's PEPs 
c (51 -il"", 9\ - 107) reported that their activities are directed toward a 
speciffc target group. Major target ^oup^ategories included:, ^(a) low 



(5 ' _ ^ 

Ineome, (b) minorities ^ (c) abusive parents, and (d) parents of handicapped. 

This finding varied noticeably by state and by type of sponsoring organi- 

zatlon. These findings were not clear regarding^ PEP relevance to families 

whose stf^tures are changing in .that such families could be part of any of 

the major target grou^. Mos^ pEPs 130 (62.2%) of 209 in the region db'not 

charge parent fees for/taking courses * Findings for PEPs in each state 

were similar except fqr Oklahoma , where a majority of PEPs Indicated clients 

have to pay fees for courses.. With respect to types of PEP sponsoring 

orgaDizations, only flndlsngs for the privatei profit-making group differed 

from regional results. A fjfiajorlty &f PEPs in this type of organization do 

charge course fees. 

PEP courses in the region overall are offered during the evening 

(75,61, n = 158). Morning (53.6%, n = 112) and afternoon (48.3%, n ^ 110) 

offerings were the second and third most popular tfmes. Least popular was 

PEP courses offered on the weekends (18.7%, n -39). Regarding father 

participation in PEPs, 190 (90.9%) of thf 209 respondents region-wide 
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indicated that such participation was important. Response patterns by 
state and sponsoring organizations concerning the Importance of father 
participation was "nearly the same as the region's. It W9uld appLsar that 
PEP providers could enhance their program relevance through more* vigorous 
efforts to involve fathers. - 

j^piRs in theCriglon can be further characterized as (a) offering about 
two courseS'-siniul taneously, (b) holding approximately five class meetingsl 
per cojjrse, and (c) conducting classes which last for ^ifaot^t one hour ahd \, 
.eighteen minutes, A total of 176 (84,2%) PEPS reported that they had ^ \ 
specific goals, Babysitting services are generally not available. for , ^ ' 
parents attending PEP courses as indicated by 102 (48.8%) of the 209 
respondents. Further, almost one-fifth (7^ 18.99) of the participants 
enrolling in PEP courses regionally do not complete them. 

Results show that PEPs in the region s^^rve anywhere from ^to 5,500 
participants during a year. On the average * evidence reveals that PEPs 
regionally serve more than three hundred fifty (x ^ 352.04) clients 
yearly. The characteristics briefly described In this section differed 
somewhat by state and by type of sponsoring organization. Those differences 
are not presented for discussion in this report, 
D, Demographic Characteristics \ 

K Clients Served by Family Types , A major purppse of the sdrvey 
was to determine to what extent PEPs were serving parents w1 th^^changing / 
family structures (e.g., single parent, divorced, remarried^ foster, 
adoptive, etc). Intact parent, first marriage families tend to dominate 
family types in this region (CENTER Inter1m| Report, February 1980) and 
appear to be the major family type nation-wide. Results in Table 4 show 
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that ttaa^top-rinked family^pe of clients ser^^ by PEPs In the>egion was 
"Intact parents, first marriage" (x% « 50.14). |v1dence shows further that 
clients from "Single parents, divorced" famnies were the second ranked 
type most commonly seirved by PEPs regionany (x% - 27.81). The family ^ 
type of clients least served by PEPs was "Adoptive parents" (xt - 20.79). 
The findings varied somewhat when examined by state and by sponsoring 
organization. Overall , It appears that PEPs are serving clients from thtv 
more traditional family type (I.e., Intact, first marrfed)^. However, PEPs 
seem to be Increasing their relevance to families with changing structures 
^ as evidenced by "Single parents, divorced" being ranked as the sicond 
highest family type, of the clients they serve. 

2. Clients Served by Employment Patterns . Results (see Table 4) 
indicate that the top-ranked employment pattern of most clients served by. 
PEPs was "Two parents working" (xl - 40.97). Ranked second was the employ* 
mtnt pattern "One parent wfirkfng, one at home" (x% - 38.16). The former 
finding appears to support the growing trend of m^re mothers returning to 
the work force \wh11e the latter is^mpre typical of traditional family 
employment patterns in the nation. Of more .Interest are the third and 
fourth ranked family patterns regionally which vary slight'^ when examined 
by state, sponsoring organizations and funding sources. Both "Single parent 
wo {x% ^ 27.74) and-"S1ngle parent not working" {x%^^ 17.59) , as 1 ^ 

eiRloymeht patterns of clients servtd by PEPs, are indicative of changing 
fainlly stXuctures. Although families with these kinds of emplpyment patterns 
app^^^^antly are served In lesser numbers by PEPs when compared to the top 
ran(J^pattl?ns/ it would appear that PEPs are Increasingly ^vlding 
services to cfllents In families whose structures are changin|. This seems 



to fiflect a growing ptlevajfici of PEPS to thtse kinds of famtHss. 

3. CHants Served by' Racial Groups . Canisus data , (CENTER Interim 

' ' ' ' - ■ ' _ ' ^ . . -. 

Report, Fibruary 1980) Indicate that Whites reprtsent the largest percentage 
of thifiglon's popuUtlon. Ristilts (see Table 4) Indicate that Whites are 
tliJi top-ranked rtclal client groap •serYed by PEPs regionally (7% - 59,53) s 
by state, by sponsoring organt^ations. Blacks were second ranked (k% - 29.91) 
at- the racial group inoit served by PEPs-in the region. MeKiean Americans 
are the third ranked racial client group served by most PEPs in the region. 
These patterns vary somiwhat by state and by sponsoring organization. The 
variations tend to be Indicative of population patterns found in the region 
and states Individually. Mean rankings indicate that more Blacks and Mexican 
American clients are served by PEPs mostly dependent upon federal funtis. 
Mexican Americans are least served by PEPs dependent mostly on donations 
whereas PEPs with funding mostly from client fees serve the Jeasi number 
of 'Blacki. In terms of PEP sponsoring organliations , more Blacks were 
served by those associated with public jchools with the fewest served by 
PEPs associated with private profit groups. Mexican Americans also were* 
more served by public school PEPs but least served by church/religious 
group affiliated PEPs. 

4. ^ Clients Served by Income Level . PEPs, reg-ionally serve more low 
fncdme TeveT cTlM^^ than any of the other income levels 

(see Table 4). This pattern varies by state and by sponsoring organization. 
Middle Income clients were the second ranked (7% 32,24) client group that » 
most PEPs serveK However, third but closely ■ranked, was the lower middle 
income client group. Somi variation in these' patterns can be seen in state 
and sponsoring prganization rankings (Table 4). 



" Results indicate overall that low Income clients are served mbst by 
PEPi. Wh^le the data do not provi, da reason or cause for this, the dificit 

- \ ' J . ■ . ■ ■ ^. ..-^ — -__ -- -0 , ■ - ■ — - . . , ^ ■ =' 

modiT isiut^ or quistlon could bt Tal sad with rtspaet ta^^ethtr PEP providars 
parcalvi that low Incoma cltahts ara in need of more parant adufcatian - 
sarviess solaly btcausa of their SES slltijiV No irtsights to this quastion 
ara avi dent In tha findings prasanjad and^ra response^riilght bp affactad 
.somgwhat by tha overall Indication that an Increasing nwmbar of fiddle ^ 
incoma cliants are being sarvad by PEPsJ Based upon the client Income 
lave! findings^ it would appear that no concluilva avidance is provldad. 
with raspact to th# relavanca of PEPs^ for families with changfng structural, 
SUMMARY ' / "^Z ^ ^ . V : ^ ^ ^ 

Findings ware prasantad and discussed which attamptad to show how' 
relavant PEPS ware to changing family structuras* Raltvancy was axamfnBd 
from thr:paripectiva of four varlablis^^ (1 )^tha types :of Camillas whose 
lliyas ara addressed^ (2) thf major topics of program activities, (3) key 
charactari sties of prdgrams, and (4) selected damographic variables. Based 
upon the resufts of the studsy, seven conclusions with respact to PEP 
relavanca for families with changihg structures ire offered. These con- 
clusions are. drawn and.prasented assantiallS^ with raspact to the region as 
a whole> Tha raason for ^his is that state and sponsoring organiiatlon 
findings: overail ware similar to rag.^^^ cases whara there 

ware noticeable differences*- tha data did ^not clearly Indicate why they 
existed, ! V ^ 

First, -the family type served by most PEPs was best described as 
"Intact parents, first marriage," Thisjs the dpmlnant family type In 
American society today (Pitkin and Masnlck, 1980). Thus, PEPs still ' 



providi most s%N^^^ for the dominant famlly lypt. However * there is 
evidin<;i of movimint towArd iervlng inierg.ing famny types as seen in the" 
^ndlrig that "SingTi paM divoreed" was ranked second as the ^pe of 
family ^Ps serve. These findings were generany the sm| by state and 
by sponsorTng orgAoizatloh* from the standpoint of typ^jtof families 
served* It would apptjir that PEPs generally are beconpng relevant to ^ 
families with changing structurei^ ^ = ' :^ ' 

"SfcondiV "Tm5 parents^ working" was topf ranked pprcentagf-wise as the 
mqnt p(a*tai^n 5f clients served by regional PEPs. This family type 

. S . ^ « ^'^'- 'i '^ ^ ' " ' ■ - 

is grpwing 1i\' numbers ^and shall reach proportions by 1990 to have a 
signincant^ffect on consumptionr time tkge arid mobility patterns (Misnicic 
arid BaneV 1980).VS1hce the emergenca of this family type of employment , 

pattern Is ,increas1ngi'PEPs are having to provide servj^ces slightly^ 

_ _ _ \- ' ' . _ _ ^ " . " ^ ■ ^ ■ * 

different from those usually offered. Such factors as best availablfe / 

' : / . ■ ■ : . ^ ^ ^^'^ ' - ^ ^ 

time for eoursei, content arid format of coursesi afid directing activities 
toward both parents instead oft one would seem to be important cortsi derations 
Further evidence of sarvic4 to families with changing structure can be 'seen X 
with the finding that "Single parent* working" .was the third ranked employ- 
ment pattern of clients served by PEPs, Examination of state and sponsoring 
organization findings revealed very similar patterns generany* ThuSi PEPs 
appear to be relevant to clients with changing family structures b^ased upon 
reports of employment patterns for'those being served. 

Third, it would appear that the racial breakdown of :clients served by 
PEPs is consistent with regional census data compi lad earlier by the project 
(CENTER Interim Report to NIE* February 1980). The top-ranked racial groups 
served by PEPs overall in the regfon are Anglos, Blacks, and MexHpan 



^.^^t;: 1^1can$^ Theffe.patteirns vary by statt whtre thgw arfe more 

iC^i^ ivt^Oilc^^f^i^ons of certain grpUpVd^e^ i' Mexican Americans and Natlv^ T " 

\ 



?^;viV^S'"ic^ns In New Mexico ; Mexfcan\Afflir1cans In Te^eas). Results of facial \ 
iroups served by PEPs do not offer an> concluiive eyidence with respect " 
ttt relevance for^ ftmilies whose structures are changirtg. , 

j ;, Fburth, PEPs overan serye mostly low Income clients. "However, there 
^rt fiptlcealJle ranking dlfferewesynkouls^ia^^ and private ~ 



pfWft^making: PePs/ Genera^^^^ lower middle and mtddle income clients are 
ser/red sicond-mqst by 'PE^s; Thus, it appeirs tha/ PEPs,; while directihg 
mostv^of thifr ef^rts toward low income clijentsv are beginning to" serve 
an increasing number of middle Income clients. The Tatter seims to be a ^ 
noticiable departure from the* targ(|| group focus of PEPs j during the < 1960s 
"and early 1970s. Finding?, however, have no direct bearing upon PEP 
JJR^ayarice J;(^fam1^^1^^^^^ " _ 

' Fifth, PEPs can„be generally characterized as- (1) bfring part of some 
' larger organizationa,! structure, funded mdstly with federalVraonies, ' 
and (I) direct their activities toward specific targgt groups. Eurther, 
|Efs, overall, planHheiri^ivltles' oji a long^rangi basis and do not ' 
charge their clients ffees for courses. ' PEP staff usually work ful 1 -time 
and have professional staff with training In related speciaTlzatipns (e.g., 
child 'developmeht, etc. ) . There are clearly "defined reasons whfch motivate' 
parents to enrol Tin PEP courses and spe^flc reasons y^hy they drop out af 
^courses. In bot|v,£ases, it appears that how PEPs attempt to develop ac- 
tivities which take into account these reasons will be essential In 
• determining their relevancy to parents, especially those with changing 

family structures. However, it is not clear from the findings how relevant 

y ■ •- " ■• . . . . ■ ■ ■ ■ ^-^ ■ ■ 

■ - ■ ^ " ■ , Z7 ' , . ' 



« PEPs are to fiTniHIes with changing structures. ^^^^ ^-^^^^ "^ 

* Althoygh most PEPs intiiatt ^that^ : / 

at the end of courses, thij'appe Insufficient Irt providing them 

vJlth true assessments of^lffl^ eftectlTeniisvahy/or re Wince, taflk+ng- 
more* rigorous Iwnds of assessments may be a contributing factor to the dearth 
of 1nfori«t1on jMCiSJ|ry f^^ relevance* —^ —^ 7 . 

Thus, while it is concluded that results seem to indicate that PEPs 
are showing signs of becoming relevant to fajflilies whosi structures are 
changing', it appears overall that most PEP actlvUies are still being 
provided"fo'r "tradjtibnal" families. In that sense, MPs are not 

w.relevar)t to families with changing family structures. based upon reports 
of family issues-addressed, topics of program activities, *dfScr1ption$ of 
program characteristics and descriptions of participants served. 

RECOMMENDAfiONS ^ \ " ■ " 

Parent education programs hold much promise as a means of providing 
assistance to those who are. involved with parenting roles. As such, 
PEPs must be aware of the complexities of p^enting as a procesi, the 
extraneous factors impacting upon the process and those involved, the 
range of program alternatives and activities which can enhance th6 process, 
the need to effecti^ly assess what is or hasi^ocQurfed so as to increase 
effect1\/eness, espeqialTy regarding families whose structures are 
changing and have to deal with a slightly different set of j'ssues, concerns, 
and needs. While some of this awareness appears* to^tie evident in PEPs. for 

- J ' . r 

this region, increased Awareness e^nd action is needed since there is a 
noticeable growth in the number of families with structures different 

from the traditional family type. It is felt that the findings from this 

■ ■ - " . ■ " ■ . ■ ..." . * " ' 
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study can contribute toward inaking the awarintss and aotidj nit^ed more a 
real Ity with respect to PEPs, and, thusi the faiffllles they servev .. As a ' 
result I %hi fol lowing .recommendations are offerfd, " " - 

1. That PEPs inort systematically Identify families with structures 

' ^ . . • ^ • " ^ : f- '^^^ 

which vary from traditional form* determine their needs and 
provide them with relevant services. ^ 
^ 2, That PEPs seek to devise and implement a more comprehensive; 

fvaluation of the activities provided for clients to enhance 
, program relevance, > . 

/ i ' , ^ r ■ " 

. . i \ ^ ' ^ • " ' 

3, That PEPs ^develop more viable^ methods of offering services 
which are sensitive to reasons which cause cl1en^v|& enroll 
and/or drop out of courses which In effect should help reduce 
irrelevance. " ■ 

_ 4; That PEPs dfvtl op more of thffir act ii^l^les around the 

that parents want to ba better parents and fuither reduce the 
deficit approach which centers around someone else wanting 
them to be better parents. 

5. That CENTER (SEDL) stif.f conduct further analyses^ of the survey 
data to determine if there are causal factors contributing to '^^i 
patterns especially among and between family types, racial groups 
income levels, employment patterns when examined according to 
each of the sponsoring organizations and states In the region. 
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